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NORTH AMERICA 

The Awakening of the Desert. By Julius C. Birge. 429 pp. Ills. Richard 
G. Badger, Boston, 1912. $2. 8 x 5%. 

A very readable book which records the experiences and observations of a 
highly intelligent and observant traveler. In recent years Mr. Birge has re- 
visited many places included in his pioneer journey and his descriptions of present 
conditions as contrasted with those of nearly a half century ago add much interest 
to the narrative. 

In the spring of 1886 Mr. Birge joined a company starting from Whitewater, 
Wis., with the object of carrying freight from the Missouri River to the "West," 
which, at that time, was "divided into plains, mountains and regions beyond." 
Starting with a train of 300 oxen, the party outfitted at Nebraska City and then 
took the Oregon Trail along the Platte River which, according to a humorous 
quotation, "could not be forded because it had a quicksand bottom, could not 
be bridged because it had no bottom for piers and could not be ferried for want 
of water." The caravan forded the river at high water and their experiences 
somewhat verified the ill repute of the Platte. At Fort Laramie they took the 
Mormon Trail to Salt Lake. About a fourth of the book records impressions 
and descriptions of Mormon life on which the judgment of the writer is, on the 
whole, favorable. The industry, thrift and sincerity of the rank and file of the 
Mormons receive repeated comment. From an earth science point of view, 
there is interest in the keen descriptions of the Bad Land topography near 
Scott's Bluff, the fossil bone beds of Wyoming which have since been so fruitful 
in scientific interest, the Wasatch Mountains and the Bonneville shore lines 
near Salt Lake. F. V. Emerson. 

The Missions and Missionaries of California. By Fr. Zephyrin Engelhardt. 
Vol. 2: Upper California. Part 1: General History, xlvi and 682 pp. 
Map, ills. James H. Barry Co., San Francisco, 1912. $2.50. 9J^ x 6. 

Two elements which enter conspicuously into Friar Zephyrin's narrative 
somewhat militate against clarity of historical narrative, one theological, the 
other polemic in a literary sense. As a member of the order which brought the 
faith to Upper California more than a century ago, and with the faith colon- 
ization, he is under the necessity of defending his order. To the lay reader this 
seems useless; we may be proud of our own pioneer ancestors, yet their conduct 
at the fringes of civilization was certainly rude. So with the Franciscans. 
Acknowledging their great religious zeal at the present we should be willing to 
make allowances for their pioneer predecessors who had come through the turmoil 
of Mexico. Likewise Friar Zephyrin essays to correct Bancroft in the history 
of the Pacific Coast. It does not need argument to prove that no one man 
could have written the long line of volumes to which Bancroft attached his name. 
It was well known in San Francisco that he was the head of a history factory. 
In no sense is he taken as an authority on Californian history, and it is always 
necessary to confirm his citations on every point in which difference of inter- 
pretation of events might arise. 

If the volume did not bear two such heavy burdens Friar Zephyrin's narrative 
of the founding of the missions would have proved far more interesting. As to 
its worth there can be no dispute; it is of great and enduring value. To its 
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